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And Who is My Neighbor? 

^ ^ W ove your neighbor as yourself and wear a mask.” Variations of 

I this message are appearing on social media since mask wearing 

^ J became an issue. The idea of loving another as yourself is deeply 
rooted in Christian ethics. At its purest, the command transcends the barriers 
that typically keep us separated: race, class, gender identity, nationality, 
politics, etc. Preventing your potentially Covid-positive-droplets from 
lingering in the common air is an act of loving others. This makes sense. 

John Hartung wrote a provocative essay suggesting that the command 
to love one’s neighbor as oneself, in its original context of Leviticus 19:18, 
applied only within one’s group.' 


* John Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor: The Evolution of In-Group Morality,” 

Skeptic 3, no. 4 (January 1995), 

httDs://www.researchgate.net/Dublication/216842386 Love Thy Neighbor The Evolution of 

In-Group Morality . 
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You shall not take vengeance or bear any grudge against the sons of 
your own people, but you shall love your neighbor as yourself: I am 
the Lord. (RSV)^ 

Hartung argues that context makes it explicitly a condition between Israelites 
and not those outside that community. He goes on to argue that when Jesus 
reiterates this command in two separate Gospel accounts, he too limited its 
application only to Jews. To borrow a sentence from Hartung’s essay, “Thi s is 
plain wrong.”^ 


Hermeneutics is the Key to Reading 

Hartung’s errors sprout from an inconsistent hermeneutic. He 
fundamentally reads the Bible like a fundamentalist, though with the 
occasional nod to scholarship that pushes beyond his “plain reading” of the 
text. Most notably, he has words of praise for Geza Vermes and others from 
the Jesus Seminar whose primary methodology did not take the words of the 
Gospels in their “plain” sense. They were aware that the Gospels record the 
“remembered” words of Jesus and not his actual speech. It is also clear that 
some speeches are created by the text’s author (Anonymous is the correct 
name for the authors of all the Gospels). A prime example of Hartung’s 
uneven hermeneutic is on display when prooftexting from the Gospels. 

Hartung interprets Matthew 18:15-17 in such a way as to support his 
claim that: 

“Jesus explained to his disciples that Jews who sin against fellow Jews 
and cannot be made to see the error of their ways should be considered as 
gentiles because, like gentiles and tax collectors (Jews who collected taxes 
for the gentile government), they were going to be rejected from heaven.”'^ 

Here is the text he is interpreting: 


^ Revised Standard Version (RSV) Revised Standard Version of the Bible, copyright 
© 1946, 1952, and 1971 the Division of Christian Education of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America. 

httDs://www.biblegatewav.com/versions/Revised-Standard-Version-RSV-Bible/ . 

^ Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 13. 

Hbid., 16. 
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If your brother sins against you, go and tell him his fault, between you 
and him alone. If he listens to you, you have gained your brother. But if 
he does not listen, take one or two others along with you, that every word 
may be confirmed by the evidence of two or three witnesses. If he 
refuses to listen to them, tell it to the church. And if he refuses to listen 
even to the church, let him be to you as a Gentile and a tax collector. 
(RSV) (emphasis added) 

If these were the words of Jesus, one would expect him to use the 
word “synagogue” to describe the place where Jews congregate and not 
“church.” The use of church (Gk. ekklesia) indicates that the author has 
reinterpreted or created the words of Jesus to fit his context, a late first century 
CE context. Hartung is oblivious to the anachronism. In addition, it is 
completely unclear where Hartung retrieves the idea that those who do not 
forgive (the subject of Matt. 18) would be rejected from heaven. The only 
place heaven appears in the text is in describing the abode of the Father. 
Everything else in the passage is concerned with right relations on earth. 

Hartung states that his hermeneutic focuses on the smallest unit, that 
is the verse.^ He ignores the larger context of book and chapter from his 
exegesis, thus creating a stand-alone sense for the verse. This type of 
prooftexting is willfully blind to important matters “behind” the text (its 
formation) and “of’ the text (its larger context). The world in “front” of the 
text (the interpreter’s bias) dominates his interpretive impulse, thus finding a 
ready audience among atheists such as Richard Dawkins who approvingly 
quotes Hartung at length in The God Delusion.^ 

In this essay, we shall apply a robust hermeneutic to Leviticus 19 and 
the Gospel of Matthew in order to demonstrate that Hartung’s interpretive lens 
is anemic by comparison. 


Reading Leviticus Again 

The crux of Hartung’s argument is expressed in his exegesis of 
Leviticus 19:17-18. His argument essentially states that the Wilderness 
context of the command could only mean that the “neighbor” was understood 
as a fellow Israelite. He also makes a linguistic argument that the parallel 


^ Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 3. 

® Richard Dawkins, The God Delusion (Boston, MA: Mariner Books, 2006), 288-93. 
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expression, “sons of your own people,” indieates the limited circle of those 
whom one is to love. 

When dealing with Leviticus and the Gospels, Hartung displays no 
understanding of the literary or historical context of those writings. His 
reading of those biblical texts is flat and one dimensional. One could point 
first to his lack of understanding of literary genre. He treats Leviticus and the 
Gospels as if they are relatively the same kind of text and can be read in the 
same kind of manner. 

Genre attends to the type of text one is engaging. ^ The Bible contains 
several genres, including (but not limited to) narrative, legal, proverbial, 
poetic, apocalyptic, and epistolary. Each type of genre uses distinctive 
conventions for making meaning and, therefore, cannot be treated simply with 
a single reading strategy. This is the failure of the “plain sense” interpretive 
strategy, which Hartung advocates, when it does not (and in this case, it does 
not) attend to the genre of the text. 

Leviticus is a text composed in the late sixth century bce as part of a 
national history of Israel for the post-Exilic world. ^ It appears to have been 
shaped by a group or school of scribe/priests to highlight the importance of 
ritual for Second Temple tradents in Yehud (Judah) under Persian rule. The 
evidence within the text suggests it is a composite text from two schools of 
thought closely associated but not identical. These two schools have been 
identified as the Priestly and the Holiness Code. The section Hartung 
investigates is in the Holiness Code. 

Mary Douglas identifies chapters 18-20 of Eeviticus as a “pediment 
structure” with chapters 18 and 20 forming the pillars and 19 standing as the 
apex of that structure.^ Chapters 18 and 20 contain parallel material that some 
readers might mistake for mere repetition. But in fact, those chapters frame 
Chapter 19 in that they detail the dangers of following the deities of Egypt 
(Chap. 18) and the local Canaanites (Chap. 20) with both chapters ending in 
the warning that the land will “vomit” out its inhabitants (Israel) if they adopt 
those religious practices. Chapter 19 has its own internal logic with the refrain 
“I am EORD (YHWH)” appearing fourteen times in the chapter. 


’ Max Cavitch, “Genre,” in The Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetics and Poetry, 4th 
ed., ed. Roland Greene (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2012), 551-54. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9781400841424 . 

® Baruch A. Levine, “Leviticus, The Book of,” vol. 4, Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, 
ed. David Noel Freedman, (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 311. 

* Mary Douglas, Leviticus as Literature (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 
2001), https://doi.Org/10.1093/0199244197.001.0001 . 
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Unlike the other two ehapters, this one emphasizes the obligations of 
the Sinai eovenant for the family and individual rather than eultic ritual, the 
subject of chapters 19 and 20. The chapter details behaviors such as revering 
parents, not stealing, keeping the sabbath, honesty, leaving produce in the 
field for the indigent, and dealing fairly with your own people. Social 
responsibility is further required in commandments such as not holding back a 
person’s wages and not taking advantage of the disabled. It does include 
instructions about how to eat a sacrifice of well-being with warnings for 
improperly eating the sacrifice, but these appear to be directed at the 
household where eating would take place. 

In Chapter 19, one encounters a number of different persons for whom 
one is to show concern. It includes parents (v. 3), the poor and alien (Hb. ger) 
(v. 10), the day laborer (v. 13), the disabled (v. 14), the neighbor (Hb. rea^) (v. 
18), and then, again, the alien (vv. 33-34). With regard to the ger (alien, 
stranger, foreigner), Leviticus 19:33-34 instructs one how to treat those who 
are not Israelites but nevertheless are part of the social world: 

“When a stranger (ger) sojourns with you in your land, you shall not do 
him wrong. The stranger who sojourns with you shall be to you as the 
native ('ezroh: a citizen, native inhabitant) among you, and you shall love 
him as yourself, for you were strangers in the land of Egypt: I am 
the Lord your God. (RSV) (Emphasis added) 

The expression “you shall love him as yourself’ is identical to the 
earlier expression concerning the neighbor. The context of Chapter 19 is 
inclusive of all those who participate in the society of the community 
addressed, whether Israelites in the desert or the sixth century Judeans. The 
Israelites were not Egyptians when in Egypt but were strangers (ger) and were 
not afforded the rights and privileges of Egyptians. The Israelites are to 
practice the opposite attitude, one bom of empathy. The motive clause in 
Hebrew begins with ki (translated here as “for”), “because” you were ger in 
Egypt, you will love the ger in your midst. Their actions depend on the 
historical memory of oppression. This historical memory is enshrined in the 
ritual of Passover and present today in the Haggadah where the story of Israel 
is framed in the first-person plural, “we were slaves in Egypt.”'® In context, 
Leviticus 19 extends love not only to the “neighbor” but also to the “stranger.” 


“English Haggadah Text with Instructional Guide,” Chabad, accessed July 24, 
2020, httDs://www.chabad.org/holidavs/passover/pesach cdo/aid/661624/iewish/English- 

Haggadah-Text.htm . 
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When we look at Leviticus 19:18 closely, we see that the important 
phrase “you shall love your neighbor as yourself’ is comprised of three words 
in Hebrew: w‘’’ahabtd l'^re^‘‘kd kdmokd. Hartung limits the meaning of rea’^ 
(the second word of the three) to the parallel expression in verse 18, b^’ne 
^mmekd (sons of your own people, RSV) to constrain the meaning of rea to 
other Israelites. However, rea ^ is used in other contexts where it clearly is not 
limited to those of your own in-group. Genesis 38:12 refers to an Adullamite 
as a friend {rea^ of the Israelite, Judah: “In course of time the wife of Judah, 
Shua’s daughter, died; when Judah’s time of mourning was over, he went up 
to Timnah to his sheepshearers, he and his friend (rea^) Hirah the Adullamite” 
(NRSV). In Exodus 11:2, God tells Moses to order the Israelites to borrow 
silver and gold from the Egyptians: “Tell the people that every man is to ask 
his neighbor (rea^) and every woman is to ask her neighbor {rea<^) for objects 
of silver and gold” (NRSV). In these two examples, an Adullamite and the 
Egyptians are both referred to as rea ' 

We have seen that Eeviticus 19 includes a variety of people in its list 
of commands. The use of ger leaves no doubt that the commands concern 
relationships beyond the ties of kinship or clan. The presence of the word rea ^ 
leaves open the possibility for its wider, inclusive use. Hartung’s practice of 
limiting the range of a word’s meaning to a single verse is necessary in order 
to make his point viable, but it is not a sufficient hermeneutic for 
understanding the full context of the chapter or Israelite religion. 

The third word in this phrase, kdmokd (lit. as or like you), has long 
presented interpreters with difficulty. Traditional interpretation “has regarded 
the phrase kdmokd as adverbial in function, in other words, as modifying the 
verb ’ahabto.”^^ Muraoka has convincingly shown that “neighbor” is modified 
rather than “love.” So rather than loving like you love yourself, you love 
because the other is like you. The word kdmokd appears twenty-nine times in 
the Hebrew Bible and in all cases is comparing one being to another, such as 
person to person, people to people, or God to gods or humans. 

In light of this more recent understanding of the grammatical function 
of kdmokd, the New English Bible translates verse 18b: “you shall love your 
neighbour as a man like yourself I am the EORD.” The same phrase, as we 
have seen, is found in verse 34b with the alien/stranger/foreigner as the 


Other examples include: 1 Sam. 14:20 for enemies in battle; 2 Sam 2:16 for 
opponents, 2 Chron. 22:23 for Moabites and Ammonites. 

Takamitsu Muraoka, “A Syntactic Problem in Lev. Xix Journal of Semitic 

Studies 23, no. 2 (1978): 291, https://doi.Org/10.lQ93/iss/23.2.291 . 
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subject: “and you shall love him [the alien] as a man like yourself, because 
you were aliens in Egypt. I am the LORD your God.”'^ 

Everett Fox’s translation also follows this new understanding that 
kdmokd modifies the noun rea ^(neighbor) rather than the verb ’ahabto (love): 

“You are not to take-vengeance, you are not to retain-anger against the 
sons of your kinspeople— 

but be-loving to your neighbor [as one] like yourself; 

lam YHWH!” 

(Lev. 19:18, SB) 

“like the native-born among you shall he be to you, the sojourner that 
sojourns with you; 

be-loving to him [as one] like yourself, 

for sojourners were you in the land of Egypt; 

I am YHWH your God!” 

(Lev. 19:34, SB)'^ 

Leviticus 19:34b is now quite plain. The sojourner is like you in that 
you were a sojourner in Egypt. Empathy is the basis for proper treatment of 
the stranger. It should be clear now that to take Leviticus 19:18b as a stand¬ 
alone verse on which to base an entire ethic is “just plain wrong.” Taken as a 
whole, Leviticus 19 provides instruction for how one treats those within their 
own household, as well as those who are not natural born citizens. This is an 
inclusive ethic rather than an exclusive one. 

Did Jesus Practice Exclusion? 

The Gospels present a literary genre unlike Leviticus. It has been 
described as its own unique form yet similar to the Graeco-Roman biography 
or encomium.^^ The Gospel of Matthew receives special attention from 
Hartung, so we shall confine our inquiry to that Gospel. Like our approach to 
Leviticus, we are interested in the Gospel as a whole and will read chapters 
and verses in light of the structure of the entire book. As stated above, even 


“The New English Bible,” Katapi, accessed July 24, 2020, 
http://www.katapi.org.uk/NEB/NEB.html . 

Schocken Bible (Fox Translation) (SB). 

Willem S. Vorster, “Gospel Genre,” in Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, ed. David 
Noel Freedman (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 2:1077. 
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though Hartung refers approvingly to the project of the Jesus Seminar, he still 
reads the text like a fundamentalist. He takes the Gospel’s narrative to 
represent the actual words and thoughts of Jesus. Although Hartung makes 
some use of the wider Second Temple literature, and sometimes attempts to 
place the ministry of Jesus in its particular Palestinian milieu, he fails to 
appreciate that the controversies found in Matthew were commonplace in first 
century Judea. This is an important connection as the Gospel of Matthew has 
been described as a “composition of halachic and apocalyptic discourses in a 
narrative framework.”'® 

Jesus is presented in Matthew as a Moses type figure who invigorates 
the Torah with his teaching. This aspect is especially clear in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt. 5-7) where Jesus is depicted as offering new halakah to his 
followers. His exposition on the Torah is not unlike the midrash of other 
Second Temple Jews. He refers to a law and then embellishes it with practical 
application. Matthew Goldstone provides a two-part study that traces the 
Jewish exegetical tradition of Lev. 19:18 through the Second Temple Period 
concluding with the Gospel of Matthew.'^ He demonstrates that Jesus’ 
teaching is one contribution to an existing pluriformity of rabbinical 
exposition thriving in the first century. Rather than one authoritative 
interpretation, Judeans had amassed a number of complementary and 
conflicting approaches to Torah.* ** 

Matthew 5:43-45 Jesus is portrayed as having offered this antithesis 
as the conclusion to a list of antitheses: 

“You have heard that it was said, ‘You shall love your neighbor and 
hate your enemy.’ But I say to you. Love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you, so that you may be children of your Father in 
heaven; for he makes his sun rise on the evil and on the good, and sends 
rain on the righteous and on the unrighteous.” (NRSV) 


Vorster, “Gospel Genre,” 1077. 

Matthew S. Goldstone, “Rebuke, Lending, and Love: An Early Exegetical 
Tradition on Leviticus 19:17-18,” Journal of Biblical Literature 136, no. 2 (2017): 307-21, 
https://doi.org/10.1353/ibl.2017.0021 : “The Structure of Matthew’s Antitheses in Light of Early 
Jewish, Christian and Rabbinic Sources,” Journal for the Study of the New Testament 40, no. 2 
(2017): 214-35, https://doi.org/10.1177/0142064xl7738449 . See also, Matthew S. Goldstone, 
The Dangerous Duty of Rebuke: Leviticus 19:17 in Early Jewish and Christian Interpretation 
(Leiden, Netherlands: Brill), 2018, https://doi.org/10.1163/9789004376557 . 

** For a treatment of Rabbinical sources in a direct response to Hartung, see Sanford 
H. Shudnow, “Love Thy Neighbor: Challenging the Notion of In-Group Morality in the Bible,” 
Australian Journal of Jewish Studies 24 (2010): 161-69. 
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Love your neighbor is recognized as originating in Leviticus 19:18 but 
the second half, hate your enemy, does not appear in the text of the Hebrew 
Bible. Yet, it is presented as something that people “hear” and the text 
presupposes that the audience would understand the statement to be a 
commonplace. We do find a passage from the Community Rule of Qumran 
that approximates this passage. It is referring to the Teacher of Righteousness 
and his animosity for evil people, that is, for those who persecute the members 
of the community: 

“These are the precepts of the Way for the Instructor in these times, as 
to his loving and hating: eternal hatred and a concealing spirit for the 
Men of the Pit!”(lQS 9:21-22 QUMENG) 

The Teacher of Righteousness has an “eternal hatred” for the “Men of 
the Pit.” Thus, animosity is an appropriate sentiment to have towards those 
who persecute the righteous or, in the Qumran community, the Sons of Light. 
In Matthew, Jesus’ admonition goes on specifically to deal with oppressors 
and enemies. God, we are told, sends rain (a good thing) on both righteous and 
sinners. The followers of Jesus are to behave in the same way, offering prayer 
for those who persecute and misuse them. Jesus concludes the saying with “Be 
perfect, therefore, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” This resonates with the 
command that begins Leviticus 19: “You shall be holy, for I the LORD your 
God am holy” (Lev. 19:2, NRSV). The followers of Jesus are to practice an 
inclusive ethic of goodwill to all, even the enemies. 

Another Matthean text that Hartung uses to demonstrate Jesus’ 
animosity toward non-Jews is his encounter with a Canaanite woman: 

And Jesus went away from there and withdrew to the district of Tyre 
and Sidon. And behold, a Canaanite woman from that region came out 
and cried, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, Son of David; my daughter is 
severely possessed by a demon.” But he did not answer her a word. And 
his disciples came and begged him, saying, “Send her away, for she is 
crying after us.” He answered, “I was sent only to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” But she came and knelt before him, saying, “Lord, help 
me.” And he answered, “It is not fair to take the children’s bread and 
throw it to the dogs.” ^’She said, “Yes, Lord, yet even the dogs eat the 
crumbs that fall from their masters’ table.” ^^Then Jesus answered her, “O 
woman, great is your faith! Be it done for you as you desire.” And her 
daughter was healed instantly. (Matt. 15:21-28, RSV) 
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Jesus’ attitude toward non-Jews is supposedly revealed in his calling 
the woman a “dog.” In order not to fall into Hartung’s trap of reading texts 
without a context, we shall consider this text more fully. The Gospel of 
Matthew begins by firmly placing Jesus within the lineage of King David, in 
fact he is called “Son of David” in 1:1. The expression is used nine other 
times in Matthew, one on the lips of the unnamed woman in Chapter 15. Four 
times, this expression appears in the context of healing (Matt. 9:27; 12:23; 
15:22; 20:30). The woman of Chapter 15 is the only one whose ethnicity is 
revealed. It is therefore a surprising element of the narrative that her non- 
Jewishness is highlighted. By introducing her ethnicity, the author is setting 
the audience up for an initial reaction. 

Already in this Gospel, we have seen Jesus forbid his disciples to go 
to non-Jews, insisting that his mission was to the “lost sheep of Israel” (Matt. 
10:5-9). While at the same time, Matthew includes material that points to the 
inclusion of Gentiles in Jesus’ mission: 

'^“This was to fulfill what had been spoken through the prophet Isaiah: 

^*“Here is my servant, whom I have chosen, 

my beloved, with whom my soul is well pleased. 

I will put my Spirit upon him, 

and he will proclaim justice to the Gentiles. 

He will not wrangle or cry aloud, 

nor will anyone hear his voice in the streets. 

He will not break a bruised reed 

or quench a smoldering wick 

until he brings justice to victory. 

And in his name the Gentiles will hope.” 

(Matt. 12:17-21, NRSV) 

The Gentiles were, according to this quote from Isaiah, always 
included in God’s program of reconciliation. It’s important to note that Jesus 
does not say these words but the narrator. This narrator appears to have insight 
that even Jesus does not possess. This becomes clearer in the narration of 
Jesus encounter with the Canaanite woman. 

She, like others in search of healing, identifies Jesus as “Son of 
David,” which is a surprising acknowledgement from a non-Jew. When Jesus 
refuses her request to heal her daughter by appealing to his mission only to 
Jews and then offering a proverb, she amplifies his proverb with the 
irrefutable observation that even dogs receive crumbs. Jesus is rebuffed. Jesus 
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admits the folly of his own thinking and heals the woman’s daughter. Through 
this episode the narrator demonstrates that Gentiles are to be ineluded. 

The Gospel eoneludes with Jesus stating that the “good news” is to be 
taught to all nations (e0voq). This gospel is an inclusive one, not an exclusive 
one. Through the narrative, we can see Jesus coming to terms with what the 
narrator knows, which is that the good news is for everyone. In the incident 
with the Canaanite woman, Jesus is confronted with his own limited 
imagination of who can receive God’s miraculous power and who cannot. He 
is quick to admit the error and pronounce her a worthy recipient of God’s gift. 

Conclusion 

Hartung’s error in stating that the Book of Leviticus and Jesus him s elf 
taught an in-group morality is due to his faulty hermeneutic. Reading a single 
verse, out of context, cannot correctly represent the interpretive range of a 
robust hermeneutic. Nor can one ignore the history of interpretation by both 
Jewish and Christian exegetes. That history reveals a complex and rich 
appreciation for the many ways that various groups of Jews and Christians 
have understood Scripture. 

Perhaps Leviticus 19:18b does mean only other Jews, in the same way 
that “all men are created equal” from the Declaration of Independence means 
only white, male, landowners. This view, however, has been opposed from 
early on by the multiple witnesses within and without the biblical text. “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself’ also includes “Love the alien as thyself,” or in a 
possibly more “correcf ’ translation, “Love your neighbor who is like you” and 
“Love the foreigner who is like you.” This is the second greatest 
commandment. 
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